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REPORTS OF PROGRESS ON AMERICAN ENGLISH PROJECTS 


On the program of the annual meeting of the Americen Dialect So- 
ciety, scheduled for December 29, 1942, but cancelled because of 
the transportation emergency, were to be reports on certain projects 
in American English; and these are summarized below by their 
authors. The contributor named is alone responsible for his project 
and for his report. 


Allen Walker Read 
Secretary, American Dialect Society 


I, DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Janet Rankin Aiken, Columbia University 


Although dictionaries of various kinds have long existed, the 
first complete dictionary of the grammatical constructions of our 
tongue remains to be written. No one knows how meny constructions 
American English grammar includes, how they are to be classified, 
and how frequently they are to be found in actual use. A preliminary 
study made at Teachers College, Columbia University, listed some 
500 such constructions. My own list now includes upward of 3000 and 
is by no means complete. 

For the past decade I have been devoting a part of my available 
free time, as well as any assistance I could get, to work on this 
compilation of the grammatical constructions of American English. 

A little paid assistance was made possible by a small appropriation 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. In 
1941 the section of prepositions was made the subject of a Columbie 
University M. A. thesis, To be complete, however, the compilation 
must be checked by a broad frequency count, and this is a very big 
undertaking, 

Publication of the 3000 items now collected would have a distinct 
value, but of course it would be preferable to make the frequency 
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count and have the dictionary more nearly complete. I am confident 
that’ some means of making this valuable study evailsble generally 
will be found and that the necessary cooperation can be enlisted, 
I shall be glad to discuss the project in detail with eny one or 


any group interested. 





THE SURVEY OF FOLK SPEUCH IN THE GREAT LAKES 
AREA AND OHIO RIVER VALLEY 


Albert H, Marckwardt, University of Michigan 





II, 


The Survey of Folk Speech in the Great Lakes Area and Ohio River 
Valley may be described in essence as an attempt to extend the 
activities of the Linguistic Atles of the United States and Canada 
to the area in Question. The project began in 1938 on the scale of 
what Professor Kurath calls a ‘wide-meshed’ survey, recording the 
speech of a few informants scattered over a wide area. In this stage 
of the investigation, financed by the Horace H. Rackham Foundation 
of the University of Michigan, fifty field records were made in the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
Sin. The reduced work sheet of the New England Atlas was employed, 
Only one informant per community wes questioned, and the informants 
were all over seventy years of age, having had no more than a com- 
mon school education. 

The materials collected from this preliminsry survey offered 
convincing evidence that the speech of the area was sufficiently 
varied geogrephicelly to merit further investigation. At this point 
the University of Wisconsin offered to pay the expenses of a field 
worker for one semester for more oxtensive field work in that state, 
and Ohio State University also contributed the time of one men for 
One quarter. As a consequence, fifty records from Wisconsin end 
fifteen from Ohio herve been added to the collection. 

_ Because of present transportation difficulties end menpower 
shortage, further field work hrs had to-be postponed, but fs soon 
as the situntion permits, it is planned to collect epproximately 50 
field records from each of the states in this rren. In the menn- 
time, some experimentation with a questionnaire dealing with vocab- 
ulary items only has been initiated, with a view to discovering the 
relative reliability of the Wenker technique in this country. 
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The field workers who have contributed their time and skill to this 
project are: Professor Harold B, Allen, San Diego State College, 

Professor Frederick G. Cassidy, University of Wisconsin, Professor 
Norman Eliason, University of Florida, and Mr. Edson Richmond, Ohio 


State University. 


III. THE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN CRIMINAL ARGOTS 
D, W. Maurer, University of Louisville 

The purpose of this project is to make a systemetic survey of 
the argots peculiar to all criminal activities. Objective methods 
of collection and verification are used; most of the field-work is 
done personally by the editor, and conclusions are drawn only from 
adequate notes supplied by professional criminal informants. 
Numerous’ specialized groups have already been investigeted, with 
samplings of the results appearing from time to time in the various 
journals. Approximately 17,000 entries are now on hand, many of 
them as yet incompletely edited. 

At present other groups are being worked and the results will 
appeer in the near future. These sections include: The Criminal 
Monicker; The Argot of the Circus Grifter; The Argot of the Shell- 
Game; The Argot of the Railroad Grifter; The Argot of the Carnival 
Grifter; Gamblers’ Sleng as Contrasted to Gamblers’ Argot; The 
Argot of Card Gamblers; The Argot of Recetrack Gemblers, Touts, and 
Bookmakers; General Professional Gamblers’ Argot; The Argot of the 
Faro-Banker; The Argot of Dice Gemblers; Prison Argots (both gen- 
eralized and specialized); The Influence of Australian Argot upon 
American Criminal Speech; The Argot of the White Slave and Prosti- 
tution Rackets; The Argot of the Numbers Racket; The Argot of the 
Criminal Homosexual; The Argot of Professional Thieves and Pick- 
pockets. Other groups are being investigated, but as yet results 
are not sufficiently crystallized to permit a statement of problems, 

Intensive study is also being made of the social and geographical 
distribution of argots; the first attempt to map the distribution 
of a criminal argot will appear with the study on Australian influ- 
ences on American argots. Extensive sociological notes are being 
assembled covering the various rackets which produce argots. Atten- 
tion is also being given to syntectical problems in argot, so that 
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1.17.4 
soon it may be possible to describe exhaustively this linguistic 


phenomenon. Both historical and anthropological aspects of argot - 
are being studied, so that it relationship to legitimate language 


may be better understood. 















IV. A SEMANTIC GUIDE TO CURRENT ENGLISH 
Allen Walker Read, Illinois Institute of Technology 






Certain words used frequently in present-day writing are likely 
to mislead hearers and to hamper successful communication. These 
words need special treatment in a lexicological work, with a series 
of typical contexts and a discussion of the problems of meaning 
involved. Such a study lies on the border where formal linguistics 
overlaps on cultural (especially sociological) analysis end history. 
No one theory of semantics will be followed, o.g., that of I. A. 
Richards or of Count Alfred Korzybski (although the latter is pre- 
ferable, inasmuch as it is thoroughly non-mentalistic); but the 
material should be useful to all, in reflecting sound principles of 












the science of linguistics. 
The potential word-stock for such a ‘Guide’ is very large, but 


the words included will be limited to those for which contextual 
material has been assembled. The number of words will not exceed 
10,000; and I hope to collect a body of about 40,000 illustrative 
quotations. Some important words, like Americanism, fascist, 
foreigner, liberal, loyal, -monger, progress, propaganda, socielist, 
subversive, etc., will have considerable body of quotations. While 
reading newspapers, megazines, and books, I mark words that are 
suitable for inclusion, and then cut out and mount the quotation on 
&@ slip of paper for elphabetical file. I began my collecting in the 
spring of 1940 and already have over 5000 illustrative quotations 
in my file (exclusive of many thousands marked but not yet mounted). 
This reference work will give concrete and detailed information 
on the present-day status of a large number of mischievous and 
trouble-making words; and it should ve a source-work used in dis- 


































cussions of current semantic problems. 
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V. A HISTORY OF PLACE-NAMING IN THE UNITED STATES 
George R. Stewart, University of California 


As the tentative title implies, this will be a more or less 
chronological account of the process by which the naming of the 
territory of the continental United States was achieved. Emphasis 
will be upon the full treatment of comparatively few names, rather 
than upon the brief treatment of a great number. Aside from the 
discussion of about 300 ‘great’ names (e.g., states, chief cities, 
large rivers) no attempt will be made to attain e general coverage. 
The other names treated will be those which exemplify some type of 
naming, or show the method of some individual. The two chief 
approaches will be via (1) folk-habits and folk-psychology, and 
(2) the specific namings by individuals (e.g., Ponce de Leon, John 
Smith) and by governmental bodies (e.g., Massachusetts General 
Court, U. S. Geographic Board). Variation with region end nationality, 
and the changes from period to period will be presented. Although 
directed primarily at the intelligent general reader, the study 


will approach the subject-matter in a way not previously attempted, 
and so will present a considerable body of new material of interest 


to scholars. 
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/{zaent/ and /{dant/ : Addenda 
Raven I. McDavid, Yale University 


In his note to SIL 1.10 Mr. Joos mentions, quite properly, thet 
in the form isn't the consonant following the stressed vowel may 
often be neither [z] nor [d], but some intermediate type of sound— 
an observation quite in keeping with our knowledge of the infinitude 
of possible speech-sounds, and of the impossibility that any two 
speakers, or one speaker, will ever utter two speech-sounds exactly 
alike or even one speech-sound uniform throughout its duration. 
Nevertheless, the principle of phonemic classification must lead 
the linguist to assign this consonant to the /d/ or the /z/ phoneme 
on the basis of phonetic similarity. Moreover, unambiguous /d/ 
seems fairly common in the South in such forms as hasn’t, isn’t, 
doesn’t, wasn’t, so that hidden and isn’t rhyme except for the final 
unexploded /t/ in the latter form. 

Observation sugrests that the replacement of /2/ by /d/, post- 
vocalically in stressed syllables followed by unstressed syllables 








containing initial consonantal /n/ or syllabic [n] = /an/, may be 
even more common than first suggested. My wife has pointed out that 
/ofanis/, for business, is almost the standard form in parts of 
Middle Tennessee, and my own observations support her impression. 
Her brother, Lieut. T. T. Herris, regularly says /kjdan/ for cousin, 
as /kSdan-luw/ Cousin Lou; this usage is quite common in Wilson 


Connty, Zennessee. [November 25, 1942] 





[Mr. McDavid has earned our thanks for these observations, and 
there can be no querrel with anything he says rbove, beginning with 
the word ‘moreover’. Further, when I protest rgainst the sentence 
immediately before, I am not objecting to his eaepplication of the 
‘principle of phonemic classification’, but to the ‘principle’ 
itself, which is one of the group of principles enunciated by Mr. 
rei the one that avpeals to phonetic similarity when all else 

ails, 

When one sets up a system of descriptive phonology, this choice 
has to be made: either accept phonetic similarity as the last cri- 
terion of classification (not as the first, the second, or the 
second-last!), or accept neutralization and archiphonemes. Which 
choice is the more scientific—by which, in this case, I mean the 
One which is more likely to lead to same analysis by different 
analysts—has not yet been sottled that I can see. I am not sure I 
can predict the decision, but I can enter my caveat. — MM. J.] 





